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discrimination, I had contested the view expressed by one of the
chapel notables that Coleridge was a greater poet than Byron.
My affection for the High Pavement chapel was such that I
found it difficult to associate its long tradition of tolerance with
the inconsiderate action of its authorities in regard to myself.
Their proscription came to me as an unexpected and shattering
blow; I was almost stunned with grief, but I was too proud in spirit
to humble myself before them, or even to complain; and I have
kept silent respecting the incident until the present time. Because
it not only constituted one of my greatest sorrows, but altered
more than any incident in my life the whole course of my career, I
do not feel that I can rightly omit any reference to it in this record.
It was for me the parting of the ways. After weeks of silent
grief, during which I had friendly and emotional interviews with
the late Mr. John Crosby Warren, the superintendent of the school,
and with the late Rev. James Harwood, the minister of the chapel,
the sense of the integrity of my own personality caused me silently
to retreat into the sure and quiet comfort of my own soul. My
conscience was quite clear. There had been nothing in my conduct
that required from me either repentance or apology. They had
expelled me from their fellowship. I was a religious outcast; an
Ishmael. Very well. My relationship to organized Christianity
had been decided for me, and I had henceforth to fight my spiritual
battle alone. I have tried to do so. I sought for inspiration in
other places, and what I sought I found in satisfying abundance.